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^ The 1981 efaactment of the Education Consolidation 

•Improvement Act Chapter 2 (ECIA-Chapter 2), which consolidiat'ed 26 • 
separate categorical^ federal aid programs * into a single block/ grant,, 
has hady]^licy and fiscal impagts in- Michigan Policy debate/ centers 
on the Inherent tension be tweeO'equi1;y, particularly equity /defined 
as equal treatment of ^equals, and the* value of choic^, leaving to 
states and local dist^ricts tfie decisions on where and how to spend 
ECIA-Chapter 2 fundg^' This debate establishes the frame for more 
specific policy issues: the funding shifts that have occurred under 
ECIA-Chapter 2 and the extent 
with legislative intent. As a 



to which these shifts are 
result of ^CIA-Chap'ter 2, 
core .areas* from 



consistent 



in 



funding 

Michigan has shifted away from urban core .areas, from public to 
non-public schools, . s^nd from "innovative and creatiye" Suburban 
districts. Although increases in absolute dollars is small, smalleir 
and rural Michigan school districts (451 of 529 K-12 districts are 
below 5,000 in enrollment) received substantial percentage increase's. 
ECIA-Chapter 2 also caused a four-fold increase in the dollar value 
of services available to non-publiC schools. Additionally, on-public 
schools located in public school districts qualifying. for - 
desegregation and low achievement factors under the formula received 
an Additional windfall. (NEC) 
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A STUDY OF THE MP ACT OF 



FROM THE DESK OF THE DIRECTOR 
Charles D. MQody, Sr. 

. The financiiEd constraints of the '80s K 
necessitated an examination of a multidi 
sional model of an equity-based educ%| 
(H^^oody 1983). The four dimensions , o 
model are> . ' * . 
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Accei^ 
Process 
. Achievement 
Transfer v " 



As costs rise and all education budgets 
grow tighter, there is an increasing struggle to' 
find ^resources that' can wfe put to mpre 
. efficient uses to maintain ; qiiality and in- 
novation, while also assuming equitable access 
to all education (McMahon). 

The primary focus of this issue of 
Breakthrough will be the access dimension of 
an equity-based education as it relates to the 
financing or education, but more^ particularly 
Educational Consolidation and Iqiprovement 
Act (ECIA) (Chapter 2). The ability of school 
systems to finance education for the benefit 
of all students is very much a part of the 
equity formula. Wealthier districts cafr afford 
to purchase the services of teachers with mbre 
. graduate training, more experience, and better 
^verbal skills, as weU as provide better staff 
support for children. Children bom ^ in poor 
neighborhoods may not receive the same 
educational opportunity (McMahon). This 
reduces the latt|r'^^hances for access to 
college, leads Jpater inequity in the 
» eventual 
diminishes 
(McMahon' 
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[ of * Social' policy has a 
iStory (Bowles and Gintis, 
1976). Our Bi^6eLch to U.S. education 
suggests that / movements for educational 
reform have faltered by" refusing to call into 
question the basid structure of property and 
power- in economic life. We are optimistic 
indeed concfirning the feasibility pf achieving 
a society fostering economic equality and full 
personal development. But we understand the 
prerequisite is a far-reaching economic 
transformation. An educational system can be 
egalitarian and liberating only when it 
prepares youth' . for fuUy democratic 
partijpipation in sociaMife euid an equal claim 
to the fruits of economic activity (Bowles and 
Gintisl • 

■ ■ ' ' • ■ ^ » 
The discrepancy between what schools 
as their goals and policies, (theoretical 
rat they practice (cm^ratxSl^ 
true throughout therff htstorjr^ 
cational system has rai^iy behaved 
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according to traditional precepts; rarely has it 
promoted either social equality or full, human • 
development. 

Because schools were not functioning with 
congruencj^'between theory and practice, the 
landmark suit^ - Browh v. Board of ^^ducation, 
was brought. Its primary focus w^to reform 
the ivay school systems provided«fess to^e 
educational resources and ecorioffla 'beneuts 
of educational achievements. The discussi6ns 
of "forced busing*' and other code words that 
surround educational reform resulting ftom 
the Brown jft. Board of Education decision have 
caused a shift of attention from its egalitarian 
and liberating thrust. 

The Civil Rights Commission report, 
Rapial Isolation in the TPublid Schools, 
advanced the thesUtfhat resource equality was 
K prerequisite for «|acational opportqiiity. It 
is interesting to note that at this sairte time in' 
the history of schodl reform related to 
equality of educational opportunity two sets of 
scholars in Chicago began concentrating their 
analysis upon the inequality of school finance 
arrangements in the United States. 
Ipterestingly one group (John E. Coons and law 
student proteges, William' H. Clune and 
SJtephan D. Sugarman) owed their introduction 
to the complexities of property taxationj|jnd 
school aid ^distribution formulas to des^jPe- 
gation research they had conducted for the 
Civil Rights . Commission (Guthrie, 1980). 
Andther scholar, Arthur Wise, was focusing 
upon potential legal remedies for the tax rate 
and expenditure disparities that then char- 
acterized U.S. school financing (Guthrie, 
1980). 

Whatever the contributions of individual 
researchers and state legislative committees 
or executive branch commissions, the fpajor 
nfedium of reform was the judicial system. 
There are numerous court .cases that are 
related to school financial reform, however 
Guthrie (1980) discussed six as representing 
important *and divergent points of view. The 
cases are: 



Hobson V. Hansen 
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Rodr 
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V JRobiiison y. Gahill 
. \ J^Levittown'V* 

Hopiefully this discussion assists us in. 
seeing that the dominant reform value has^ 
been, or at least should be, equality of 
educational opportupity , and its attendant 
economic benefits^ We should strive so as not 
to hflLve the fpUowir^^tatement of Frai^ 
Frieehian be the guiding^^preept 9^ 
and how w? finance them. 'It is the business 
, of the school to help the^ child acquire such an ^ 
• attitude toward inequalines of life, whether in • 
accomplishment or in reward, that he may^' 
adjust himself to its condition with the least 
possible friction" (Bowles and Gintis). . 

Historically the structure of educational 
finance has reinforced the function 6f': 
schooling in ^reproducing the cla^ structure - 
(Grubbs and ;Wichelson, 1974). 'l-;.^ 

School Finance Equity 

The -first step in designing a school 
fiiianjce formula is defining equity. Equity 
^ mtist be defined both in' terms of what 
students receive and in terms of how revenues 
are raised. McMahon defines equity [as 
involving a redistribution of resources ;(on,^ of 
c6sts) designed to achieve the cpminunfty's 
philosophical ahd ethical standards of fairness. 
There have been many equity objectives 
assbeiated with the numerous school finance 
reform laws passed in the 1970s.. McMahbn 
calls the various equity objectives, types of 
equi^. There are two broad categories under 
which\one might place the types of equity. 
They are Equity for Children and Equity for 
Taxpayers. The types^ of equity as described 
by Mcl\iahon are: i 
.." 'Vv ;■ ■ ■ . .'• i : 

Verti<sal equity, concerned with the 
unequal treatment of unequals 

' Horizontal equity, generally (held to 

require equal treatmeijt of/equals ^ 

^tergeneratlonal equity^ concerns 
itself, 'with the butcomes of 
education; it seeks ; to reduce, 
through -vertical equit!y, the 
intfergenerational transmissions of 
^ uality. • 
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Both intei%en^i^tiqii^ 

'McMahon<^cm^lt^ of tpj^ 

equitj^ased ^^^T^^ ;^(i^^gl5^sApr^ : life ?^ " 
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chances res\|^tmgT;^ 

quantity and q^alityj;pf J^^^ by 
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Mlhougti .tl^e v public is asking 
efficii^cy in thfe^.(pqp€^ra^ 
shouldh^t ios4, sighj^ xrfjth e|^ty and equality 
values. E iff iciency and equity fla^e not mutually 
exclusive and should not be pUte^.c^ each 
' bther. Effective and equitable schooling can 
be provided efficiently. It is important to 
remember that whatever finanice arrangement 
we mi^t devise, it should be done so 4hat 
some people are rriade Bgtter of f, but no one is 
made worse. > 

The improvement of the access, process, 
achieiveitenty 'and transfer dimensions of an 
equity-based education model should be the 
goal of a sound finance arrangement for 
schools. We cannot continue to "let inter- 
generatipiial inequity be traiismitted from 
generation to generation, thus reducing 
children's life chances. ' 

"Universal education is the power, which 
* is destined to ov^ercome every species of 
hierarchy. It is destined to remove ali 
artifical inequality and leave the natural 
inequalities to find their true level. With 
the artifical inequalities of caste, rank, 
title, blood, birth,' rrfbe, color, sex, etc., 
will fall nearly all the oppression, abuse, 
prejudice, enmity, and injustice, that 
/; humanity is now subject to" (quoted in 
Bowles and Gintis). 

The above was written in 1872, ^ It is 
obvious that education has not accomplished 
these ends. We must strive to make education 
fill these lofty goals. We must ensure that 
schools have .congruence between policy and 
practice. • - 
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Profesisor Kearney of the School of 
Education did an excellent job, of examining 
the imp^t qi Chapter 2 funding on Michigan' 
'school distcicts. He also raised some 
significant pblicy questions in his treatment of 
the topic. PEO is grateful to Professor 
Kearney ^for preparing such an excellent and 




vtlmely ar ticte fp Biealdj^^ 
iiitternpt to re^hd^o^f 
< referenced in Suggest Readujls^ 
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Despite its«traditi<H||p$unior role in public, / 
school finaHce,- the federal goverijment has ; | 
become a ^igni^ioant for<»e in 
educnetion. At the ^lemeptary ahd sjpOT^ary j 
Ifevels, federal ' expenditures Vbse Cfi^^ii^^^ 
rhiUion in 1960 to over $14 billi6nf;u|^ 
twenty-one fold increase aiid a se^n|i^^^ 
percent slice of all public sehool eiq^eridit^ 
Not content to play the sUent M 
federal government ; has >al30 directedji how^^ 
schools should spend the federal contribution. / 
Thus was t«>trt one of the great educational^ 
debates of v/the 1970*s— how much cOntrdl^ 
should be maintained at the/^ederal level fithc| >^ 
how much discretion should remain in stat6/v 
iand local education agencies? Should there 
narrow, carefuUy regutoted categorical grarits ■ 
or broadly defined blocjc grants? 

On one side of the issue stand' many states J 
6nd local' districts who argue that federal 
regulations are an unwarranted intrusion into 
local decisionTiTiakirig. . To them, ;the 
regulations are needlessly stringent, require 
inordinate amoiiHts of paperwork, -and ignore 
diverse needs and strengths of state and local ; 
districts. Federal moneys they argue, shduld 
arrive with as few strings as possible. The 
states and localities should decide hoW to 
allocate the money. 

On the' other side stands a broad array of 
persons who argue that the federal goviern- 
ment should use its limited resources to 
achieve national goals. Representatives of 
special interest groups point out— with mucsh 
justification— that the federal government 
respects the needs of the educationally and 
economically disadvantaged as many .of the 
states do not. If states were free to spend 
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* :f ederal . 
.federal 

*^er hdw/ and/ Iri recipients will 

spend ieder^d funds. : I : ^ \ 




. : The;' |1982-^. . •:.^opI ' i| y0ar| jl saw .• "the. 
■f V '"rfe^ii^ • debater jat .]^^ :;|l4.pisurj,lin . 

^ to ^^[^ tWenly^jigl|tp cat- 

egori^ /aid programs ihtp ; , a| sijii^e block 

grajitr^-Cniipter 2 of the / iEi^ubaitibn Con^ 

lof 198^^^ 



li^^tion and Imprdv^rjfiehth 



r /^'^^ 
^ to 
puit>osei3 Vas-pri 
\;, the : block 
: ' pepgle wHj 
^ Hs^ j^atid^^ 
■ ■ ..' K:.;'^he;^^^ 
;^ baised on^:]^^ 
fitfjd its ^roinisj 
efiiciencies. 



(when it 



the impac^s^of Itfiat ^eg^lationf 



so 

What has b^n 

,W»e the s^portei^Vai^mert^rj^^ Di<f 
/tl)<^fears of the^ppbrients doijinfj^^to pa^ Ai^ 
the schools and sdhool c^l^^^ of f 0r 

WOTse^ off? Ha& it mide a ^ieiat ;4if fje^Hc ; ; 

/ Thij paper attempts to cuiswfer ; some 
these- questions \ by offeriiig beginning 
assessment of \he fiscal' impact of the Chapter 
2 block grant on local school ciistricts in 
* Michigan. The assessmentjs tehtative/for th^ 
Chapter 2 program is just begiitiiing-^it has 
been in operation for^oply one full schodl year. 
Experience^ with the pfrOgrani, bath for tjie* 
^tate and local districts, is limifed. ^ ' ' , 

To give 'order to and perhaps enable the 
r(eader to make fuller sense of our] aiccount of 
first „year epcperieniees wUh Chapter 2 in 
Michigan, we firsl^ set what we. see €ls the 
larfer context/ that is,, the. major 'pdlicy issues 
that surround the 0ducati6jn |)lock grant 
approach generally, apd ECIA-^Chaptery-^^^^ 
specifically. Then, drawing 6n ojTO oirav 
research in Michigan, we offer^'our' assessnien^ 
of the fiscal impact of Chapter "2 on M 
education by discussing which dlistHcts were 
losers and which were winners^^'c^d in^ what 
ways. 



The Major Policy 



Education &e^retary 
the nation's chief st 
earty 1981,- thaUbi^ 
proposal would pil'ttre 
grants cdnsolidat 
is. the charm."! 
adopted. In Oc 
Commission on 
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around' for 
and>^hat .^'the third time 
"efefrect; , ECIA was 
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id«M^ ihat 




^ _ . .-to - achi^e |i#tiii;i^ 
fttorizohw^ ;^ACIR^si^i^|ed:-|^ 
' d - ccrtT^id^ 

Sec^ite^ 
increased ecohoniies andp ^ ^ 



fjfect, ACIR was sayit^ t]^! 
the 6iock granjt £p^)rofifeh j)rovided oppwt^ 
ftgy'two mu<^needed^ (1) ibl^ 

red^inition Bf tte fedferal rple,rand (2) 4V 
reiMfinftion / of the sty^-^ of fedep 



intervisntion. 



- One |af the basic E^^licy E^ 
believes ia that decision makers may' tend to : 
focus v1p|i tlije latter undertakingfHiecause it is 
to (' want to straighten out . the 



appe; 



"hbdgisirpodge of pr<^ams," als the Secretary 
put it?r-and ignore the fornfer,; which is 
equally if not more important. In f act,^ a great 
de&l jfof the debate and deliberation that 
curi^ently surrounds the Wock^ grant issue; 
appdSrs, at filrst glance, to be focused on the 
means— on me 'Tiodge-podge of programs." In- 
Vfeality,' ^ believe^ that, the focus is not 
^^clusively; on the fteans or the 
instrumentalities for delivering federal 
monies, but— to a considerable degree— oh the 
federal gdals themselves. * In our view then;^ a 
first order of business centers on the basle 
pplicy question: 'Is the block grant primj 
an attenifi^ to streamline th% d« 
mechanism for providing federikr dol 
stlated purpose or is it primarily an att^f 
remove federal involvement f rip m a^particiii 
area, to demonstrate that the .subjfecrt is not ^ 
properly a matter of national interest?" 

^ related set of. problems center on the \ 
inherent tenaon between two l^asie' values 
espoused by^ most Americe 
choice. Is a ggrt| 
policy, such ask^ 
emphasis on eqVits 
to be defined? 
policy to emphasize choicel 
Block Grant intended to maximize equity 
simply' defined, i.e., a spreading of available 
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)s study;- There we^^o^eis'ahd ther^ 



i V cpncentraticijA f 6f t^^ spep^ 

/^gtotips? Becau$V of the Gha4)ter 2 legisliait 

- apparent attempt: to'iflef^ 
: tensiorf ensues. Aad to thte^ a^^ 
ccxRjJlict l;jfetwieOT 

particutoly lU . ^ 

,.of equals, and 'the value bt chbicdj leavir^ fe^^ ' ? - # /Wfthoiit _ _ ^ __. 
states ind locial districts the - decisions '-Mr:: f^^^i^^^^ 




lit t|U(a^OT/ 'losCT^:4ii . ■ :^ 



Where ai\d how to i^en^ Chapter 2 



we have the setting fjpr a classi<r pu^ 
debiate. th6§^e questions i^so vi^^ 
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r6ductions 
/Grant, \ye^e 




i^ome six- years v .«go^ J the^^^ . ^^^ 
Gbrnmission bn Ihtergpverjriineritjftl 
rel|S|ased a ceport that sumiriarizsed exjperien 
withf fbur fejderal block igrartt^ p in ■ 

domestic policy are;^ otlie^^^^^^t^^ i^dii^atipn.* 
Significant shifts occvttred : in yfha^^^ 
benefits and which areas w^^ 
moy ed from separate . c&tegp?^C5i^ to block 
grants. ACI}1 reported ^ "^bye^ 
; tovj?uburbain areas cmd itjtbr^ bf 
igbvernment and-Tpnfe^ . assumds^ frbm ; 
urban core areits and rural areias^'y ; t 1 v I 

■ • ■ ■ ■ v^' '-v:\/ ■ 

yogel, Ivl a 4fl7^ -Itand >S]^ 
examined the fiscal ^hd distributive impac|ts 
that block grants *mi^t/hAve^ o an*i 
loc6d government - ^iji ij^o p " particular 
educational prOgitf^^ WHVa^ 
that aU6tments^||l|lTO^ would 
t^e reduced in some s^^^ once the 
categorical restriction^ bj^c^^^^^^ And, as 

dirf the AQIR i^tudy, she 
•would be. a shift in wnich.area^^^^ 
>ltenef its— away from low^cbmis (urban core 
vand rvtfal) jurisdictions.^ 
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: ^istricts^^^ M l/^ori^ 
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ichigan*s twelve ESAA distijiife Detroit, Flint, Lansing, Grand Rapids, Pbntiab, 

psSffiahti, Benton Harbor, IrAster, Ferndale, Ecorse, Coloma and Eau Glaire. Cploma and Eau 
Claire are small districts cpntiguous to Benton Harbor and, tuider a Court order, are involved, 
with Benton Harbbr 'iri a desegregation effort. Inkster, Ferndale^ and Epprse are suburban 
districts in Wayne C/oiintyi Ypsilanti is a city district in Washtenaw County. The rehic^inder, of '. 
course, iare large urban school district^, r ;^ ; / 



■ '■ r[, '; 
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,:::;:^te/:vv. ■■immyf^ '-^ 



their ^ra;982^^ ^ ^^^ schojoil 

I pe^rceivt 35>t v: Miidijgarf^ total jpublie school 
V men^bfersiiip andf ithesr realized /a total of ! 

S^}^'^ ^vng^ I9»lj«2 : • 

f ^i^er . ;ES/^ ^^^^^ pupil ' 

^ Comparison b^^ iir^fipi^ 
i; $2^yersus Ghapterv2 ' d(^^ 

^ tov \hes^ Witj^t 

Wrexc^ the ' i^«2^3 t^ , Chadtif i 2 

these districts itljani w^^ l981-8|vESAA 
^fjlocat iops. ; '[I , ;This ; ; cfe^parisbrt \0^.: riptl^ 
• : T districts i^eli^ ■ 

addition?^ dqi^; |tp 

under >fliet|^^^ 
>: • example, Centers 
'^^The B4^^iX\<6^ 

• ■ ^compariiso of yipv^sey pimply exkcerbates the 
^ ; I doUar loss undCT^^ 2. ; * ^ ■ ; . ; v 

?• That the dollar loss is not gr6iiter for 
Ithese twel]i/e /^cl^<^ Idistri^ is du€i, . in 
considerable part,* to th^ Chapter 2 allocation 



.fdirrniila: recommeridediby Ithe State^ Adviso^ 
ComtnjsiM^ and; aldopted biy tiie^ 
of Edu%|l6iu "the f drtolla ppDvides additicmal 

achieyemeM*^ A dislrict quaUf^ies^^^^^^^^^ 
/^desei^egatiph^V^w if it is on^ . of the 

twelve district^ which jr^eiceived ESAA funds in 
l981-82> ■ A weigKt^ 0^ a^ded to the 

^calculation. A district qualifife^f oh tH^ 
^hievemierit^ tii^jSfti^fB 
averagie of low fi^chieying s^^^ 
by the ba^ic skills t&fe^^^^^ Mfijhigan, 
Educationc^ Assessment Program (MEAP)^ 
The weight varies depending on hoW far the 
district exce.eds the^average^' For example, *in 
Detroit, the' pu^il weightings were as IfoUSws: • 

1.0 . (membership) ^ - ^ ^ 1.73 '-^^low 
j achievement)^ 1.5 (desegregat 

s^n Bentbn Harbor, the pupil weightings werer % 

I.Di (membership). +'^^2.76 
. Kc^li^evem^nt) +1.5 <desi^egation) = 5.!^ 



Table ?) displaySr thiB distributiye^ffects of the 
Michig^ formula. ^' The usfe of the 
dfese'gregation and low achievement weightings 



sTot)iinB 

" PUBUC 
< MON-PUBUC 



2,036,830 (100%)r ' 
1,834,885^(90.1%) 
202,145 (9.9%) 




DISTRICTS 



11 



352 



85 



) 574 



* Under the Cl]*ipter ^. legislation, a State Advisory Comitiiaslpn appoiq^ed by the (^pvernor was 
charged with reborn mending to the State Board Ofll^picationJ^tion on a number of issues including 
the rorrtiula to be utilized in allocating Chapter 2 moniQs ann>hg Michigan's local school districts. 

■ i . *. .. • /6-. . 7 
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iA^the formula accountei^ for $5,149,134, or 
35.3 percent of ^ichigan^S 1982-83 total of 
$|4,593,719 in ^pcations- to local' districts 
'und^^^ Chapter 2. This had the effecY of 
-fehanrieling 'a Jftonsiderable portion of the 
/Chapteiv2 funds to urban school: districts and, 
, of course, to the twelve ESAA districts^ 
.^perirttendent of one of these twelve 
districts, who served on the Advisory 
Cpinmissioh, and Who also viewed Chapter ,2 
" . .-. as a g^antic rip-off from the urban 
school districts," observed that the formula 

.^.repEe^ehted: * v ' / ^ 

' - •. % , •. « . • 

• i i • the best we could devise under the 
circumstances . . . that would deal 
somewhat equitably with- former 

. recipients of ^ federal aid, particularly 
recipients of ESAA grahtsj 

Table 3 displays a breakdown of the Chapter 2 
allocations for the twelve ESAA districts. 
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The Funding Gap Crealfed by Loss of 
ESAA Monies ^ 

One . can argue that the twelve ESAA 
district^ in. Michigan have been put in a 
position of double jeopardy by Chapter 2. The 



nori-ESAA district which suffers & funding loss' 
at least is relieved >of the obligation to 
cbnduct the prc^am or activiti^ pFeyiously 
calLed^fjDr by the cat^orical iundii^. It can 
choose to tap other sourcq^ to; carry on the 
program, it can choose to reduce the program, 
or it can choose t9 termiiriate the program. It 
can spend its Chapter 2 funds on other 
priorities; ' Not so the ESAA district. The 
ESAA district losfsr its categorical^liniding to 
not its obl^ation^ iwyduct ttie pirogram--«h 
obligation l^eled by-arlJJ5. District Court, by 
* the ^U.S. Justice Department under a consent 
decree, or by the district's own ^voluntary" 
action. \ - / • ' . 

— ^ . V 

^ Detrpit, whi^h qualified for a $3,341,582 
Chapter 2 allocation for -1982-83, received ' 
some $?,388,321 in ESAA. funds during lSf91- 
82, plus another $1,527,181 in fynds under 
other antecedent programs for a total of 
$4,915,502* - Undejr ordinaiy circumstances, 
even though it lost $1,573,92& in federal 
doUvs, it could at least choose' where and how 
to spfend its femainii^ $3,341,582 Chapter 2 
dollars. But circumstance:^tf e not ordinary ' 
for Detroit.** It does^not hafP^his leeway. It 
_ its tyjl Chapter 2 allocation to the 
^gation i^fort to cover— although not 
iy— the loss df ESAA funds and to meet its 
5yrt-ordered obligation. . f o^ Detroit, there is 
no choice. It loseis dollars, but does not lose 
its oyigation to conduct the custivities the 
doUaffsupported. Detroit 'simply has had no 
choice bixt to assign its full Chapter . 2 
allocation to continue to help fund the 
guidance and counseling and reading 
components of its 10-eomponent court-ordered 
desegregation plan. The Chapter 2 Bloclc 
Grant gives Detroit nothing— no money, no 
flexibility, no leverage.^ ' ^ 

» 

For Flint, the circumstances are not, much 
different. Flint is- under a U.S. Justice 
Department order as /^a ^"csult of a consent 
decree to continue Vd^se^egation efforts 
funded in part by an ESAA grant .totalling. 
$915,241, iri 1.981--82, and now funded almost 
entirely with local monies.' During f 981-82, 
with ESAA grcmts, and grants urideir oth^r 
antecedent programs, Flint received 
$1^56,369. For 1982-83, Chapter 2 wiU 
provide $362,323, a loss of $793,946— a §8 
percent reduction. Flint has incurred d 6.5 
percent loss in ovefalpFe\?^nues from 1981^82 
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to 1982-83,:J>«rt^^ kept "the same level ^pf 

m its d^gsegregation effpr^^ Flint 

administrators w s^ipus problems, 

eittiet because of their inability to fund the 
effoart at flie 'requii-ed' level or because, when 
they start to effect reduction in programming^ 
^ they are goir^^ to lose .the spirit ^pf the 
dej^egation effort. In the* words of IJie 
chief fL(lministrator: 

. /. . the money is going to run out and the 
/ spirit of the thing [des^^ation] is 
: going to ruh out and we are going to have 
/ to reduce prc^ammaticaQly . . ..yet we 
are going to continue this desegregation , 
effort with substantially less money than 
/ in the pripr year' and, for that matte'r, 
/ ' substantially lesS than in the prior five 
yearsw^ . > 

A different circumstance,^ or set of 
. perceptions, prevails in Bentqn Harbor, a small- 
.urban community 25rf^ miles west of Detroit ' 
and situated on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
-Benton Harbor, like* Detroit, is imder court 
ord^r to desegregate. . Two small contiguous 
districts, Colofha and Eau Claire, also come 
junder^that same order. In 1981-82, Benton 
Harbor received $309,776 in ESAA funds, 
Coloma received $23^813, and Eau Claire 
$50,556. . . . ^ 

Contrary to ♦views held by central 
administrators in the twp largest ESAA 
districts (and the two largest districts in 
Michigan>-Detroit and Flint— ad mnistrators in 
Benton Harbor do not view Chapter 2 as "any 
sprt of major catastrophe."! 0 If anything, 
they are more positive than negative about 
Chapter 2: : ^ 

... it provides us much^ more 
flexibility ... wo are permitted fb engajge 
in intelligent planning . . . [under the 
antecedent programs] it was a nuisfuice 
to really attempt to utilize the money in 
resourceful ways when tied by the myriad 
of federial regulatlons.ll 

However, one of/ the administrators was quick 
to point out that timing was a critical factor 
in arriving at their view of Chapter 2i 
' • ^ 
For the pelst . three years, we ^ave 
receivecl a substantial' amount of money 



[under ES^*^ 




eipbarked oh 
jahd been^^^^y^^ mowitii^ \ 

a' Bdas^^^pw^e ^triinii^ prc^am^^f ^^^^ ■ 
our isti^^^ ias i as ia ■ 

result^f oec^^ fit enrbUtaent, We Itisive 
a well-reasoned present 
tim6 . . . we have our ovm staff 
devel<^ment activities underway . . . yre 
-had essentially gotten past . the lai^e 
start-up costs ^that were evident in Jtig^^^^^ 
firs^ few 3fears^. . . w would hai»^ been III . 
* serious trouble if th& kind of 'cut had 
v come two pr^-^three years - ago when we 
' ^ / wer^ fir^t gettlr^ going under _thi$.l 2* 

Thus, the Beritori Harbor School Dis^ict views 
itself as able to accommodate a^ substantial 
cut in ESAA funcjs wtho major damage to ; 
its ongoing'deiegr<^isition activities. In Beijton 
Harbor, Ihey jhavisj passed the ^i^^ of "large 
^s^jirt-up c6sts.p They have a "stable and well- 
seasone^i stkre.*^ They also were given 
' i^provai to e^erid the ^nding authority of 
their two ESAA grw^B— the . one through 
December 3, 1982 and flie other through June, 
1983— which' piiB^^ some cushion. . And 
they did mal»^>me cdts, including not 
replacing the former ESAA director, whose 
salary '^d fringes approximated $40,000. 
They alsp anticipate reducing their inservice 
tr€[ining "in thel desegregation aSrea" and are 
planning "to restructure that whole thing [the ^ 
desegregation ac|ivity] . "13 

Chapter 2 did permit Benton. Harbor to 
modify its spendW priorities,- While*$34,600 
of their $86,000 Chapter 2 allocation is 

. earmarked to support desegregation activities 
previously, supported through ESAA grants^ ' 
fuUy $40,000 or more— approximately ^0 
percent— will go wward hiring three basic skill, 
teachers to tutOT pupils in 'Icfadergarten 
through the secona grade who were held back , 
because they failed to mefet the sksfioor ^ 
district's minimum! competency requirements. 
The hiring of the three teachers !Jwould have 
been unlikely il it hadn't been for 

'Chapter*2."14 



Benton Harbor! 
advent of Chapter 
planning: 



also contends ithat< the 
led \io some intelligent 



When we saw 
road, we used 



what 

ocSr f] 



'a 



i 



coming-down the 
final Title IV9 grant to 
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buy 40 , new micro-computers. We are 
providing the training for public and non- 
public school teachers and parents on a 
.much breeder basK under Chapter 2 and 
vtill also/buy the ei^ditional software vwe 
need.15 

• . ** ' 

Thus, w^ see two yery different views 
expressed By ESAA districts* The "one view— 
the large urttan school district's— is essentially 
Yiegfttive anff holds that Chapter 2 not only is " 
"wrongheaded phi&sophically," but also 
causing massive funding gaps for needed, and 
court or Justice^ Depart m en t-orderedj 
desegr^ation afctivities. The other view--held 
by the smedler urban schQol district— is 
essentially positive and holds that Chapter ;2 is 
advcmtageous, does provide more flexibility, 
'and , the funding gap created is . manageable. ^ 

Losers: TheSuccessful 

IVC Applicants of PriOT Tears 

A second category of "losets" under ECIA 
Chapter 2 ape those Michigan school districts 
which in prior years practiced grantsmanship 

' very successfully, particularly t^der Title IVC, 
which provides monies rfor Exemplary^ 
Programs (experimental/demonstration pro- 
grams); In the four years pjjioT^ 1981-82, 
Michigan 'had available .under' Title IVC 
something on the order of $^ million annually, 
to be awarded, on a discretionary basis, to 
local districts. The available funds, of course, 
dropped off considerably in 1981-82— oriJy $1.1 
million were available, but still additional 

.dollars were fo be • had for school di^iots ' 
successful in the ^ants competition^ >Wius,oit 
can be argued that those Michigan mstricts 
who successfully competed in prior years for 

^'t'itle IVC monies represent a second category 
of "losecs" under Chapter Z.,* 

A How ftiany of these districts are there? 
'What are' their characteristics? In an attempt . 
to answer these ^wo questions, we examined 
the Michigan Depkrtmient ef 'Education's 
records of Title IVC awards for the fiv^ fiscal 



years 1977-78, 1978^79, 1979-80, 1980-82, and- 
1981-82. Any Miphigan district which had 
received Tifle IVC funding in four 6f these 
five years wais labeled a "loser"— tir, if you 
will, a district whidh potentially would suffer 
a "very substantial ri^duetion" iuider Chapter 
2. Under this rubric, some 36 Michigian school 
districts potentially would suffer "very 
substantial reductions." (Another 45 districts, 
which were funded in three of the five years 
during the period, also face "substantial 
reductions." However, we did not include 
them in our analysis.) The "very substantial^ 
reduction" districts along with their public' 
school memberships, 198^-83 CHapter 2 
allocatioiis, and Title IVC funds received, are 
displayed in Table 4. Note that, in many , 
instc^nces, the average annual amount recelv^ 
under Title IVC exceeds the 1982-83 Chaptier 2 
allocation. For example, rAnn Afbor, which 
received a 198^-83 Chapter 2 allocation of 
$57,6^7, received over the E&ior five years an 
average of $61,059 annually from Title IVC^ 
^gain, it is well to note that Title IVC 
represents only one antecedent,program, one 
source of federal revenues. ^ ^ ^ 

How can one <5haracterize the W thirty-six 
district^? First, seven of the afore nfehtioned % 
twelve ESAA districts aire included\in the 
group of thirty-six, specifically, Detroit, Flint, 
Grand Rapids,^ Lansing, PontiaC, Coloma and 
Ecorse. Of the other five ESAA districts, 
Ypsilantt" fi^n^ Inkster received Titje IVC funds 
in two of the five jrears— a totaf of $209,945 
and $181695 respectively. Ferndale receW^d 
$2,721 ift Title IVC, funds in one of the yMts 
during the five-year period. Neither b3IR>j^ 
Harbor ' nor ' Eau Claire ^ceived Titl^ IV.G 
funds during the period. j \ ' . 



A second useful identifying characteristic 
is the predominant "cdnsus-type" of the thirty- 
six school districts. * Somewhat arbitrarily, we 
assigned the (]istricts to one of four "cenisus- 
types:"* (1) large urban, (2) city/town, (3) 
# suburb, and (4) small town/rural. The districts 
^arranged by . "census-type" categories are 
displayed in Table 5. ^ 



* There is a , counter-argument i.e.. Title IVC was largely phased out by the^time Chapter 2 
arwyed and it Is not valid to credit Chapter 2 with the demise of Title IVC, at least to the same 
extent that one credits Cfiapter 2 with the demise of ESAA. Additionally, Michigan has 
reserved $450,000 of its SEA funds for. a discretionary program; however, $45(f,000 is still 
considerably 'less than $ 1.1 million and substantially less than $6 million. * 
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^ An examination of Table 5 reveals that 
the predominant typ? is :the suburban school 
district; fuUy 18 oT the ^36 districts taU in this 
category* The reiJiainiiiglfe are almost evenly 
di^ijded aiTiong'^the other tjjpe Categories; $ 
disttrictsv in 'largfe/iirban, 6, districts :in 
city/toWn^ and 7 diStrfcrts in'small town/ruraL 

. The 36^ districts ar6 ^airf displayed in 
Table 6, alqn^ with infotmation regarding 
their "general fund' revenue* sources, current 
operating expenditure, available tax bases, 
and iterating millages. As can be seen from 
an examination of Table 6, the suburban 
districts tfend to be highr«pending-aistricts;'16 
of the 18 are in ^ the top ^uartile of Michigan 
districts in current operating exEJenditure per 
pupil/ All spend abo^' the median.. All but 
^ ' four* spend above the average. The 18 also are 
* I generally' well off in terms of their available 
tdx bases; in 1980-Ibi, 12 of . the 18; were "out- 
. of-formula'' districts, meaning their state 
equalled valuation per pu^il was at a level 
that precluded their participation in state aid 
^ • under the "mdiln^ership fortnula;" Their state 
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jaid was liiAited tdState cat^fiQ^!Tevehues. 
The 6 "iih-formim" suburb!^ d^jlpits were 
levying reiatiyely h%h^(^ratif^' m^^j^ (as 
jt^i^5^.;.the miyorily of ^ "out-^f^t^mjila" ^ 
. si^^ban school districts), whi<^ ; ^i^c^^ . ' 
ffifrly strong V community support-^iri|ped, 
. W^yri^Westl^d W6s at 40. mills aria Berkeliey 
' at 38.25, Tl^e average roillage statewide in 
1 980-8 l^was 30 miUs: Thus, we find the "out- 
of^fbrmula,^ relatively high-spending, 
* subuctim school district the predominant type 
;^ose^lrtnong fOTmer Title IVC winners. 

. * •' ' ~ - . 

HoweVer, we algo find the 5 largest urban' 
isch^ol districts in the state, which also are 
^ high genders (some would arg^e because of 
the dif/erential costs'of doii^^ business in the 
cities) and high millage districts, but low in 
' terms of available taxable wealth and^ 
consequently, are "in-formula" distj?icts. Lie., 
considerably dependent on ' state school aid. • . 
, We also find a relatively -heavy reliance on 
federal revenueis— ranging from 10 to 
perfeen^, ; /' y 7 

- ,Two of 'the city/town districts which are 
former "winners" under Title IVC— Highland 
Park" and: Sc^inaw— exhibit the - ^ same 
Characteristics as the 5 large urban distrtets, 
namely, ;* high-spending, high millage, low 
taxable Wealth, and substantial reliance on > 
state and federal sources. Ann Arbor aAd 
Traverse; City resemble more the suburban 
, . districts— exceptv^or, Traverse City's relatively 
low expenditure and low millage. This may be 
more " a function * df geographic location as 
" demcNrfStrated 'in the cases of Marquette and ' 
idai^stee, located in northern and 
ndrthwestern Michigan, respectively. 

The small town/rural group- present an 
entirely different pii*ture-:^elatiirely • low- 
V spending,^ low SEV, lowhujlage districts With 
the exceptions of Brimley and Huron Valley. 
, Briniley, in 'the Upper Peninsiilai^ is the\ 
beneficiary of considerable Impact 'Aid. ; Huron \ 
Valley is exurban Oakland County and might 
well be classified as a suburb^ district. - 

^One. could argue, based on the data in 
Table 6 that, with the exception of the 5 large 
urban districts and . perhaps ' the smiJl^ 
town/rurals, these districts perhaps are best"" 
- able to turn' to local sources to rej)la<?e the 
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Manistee 


NO 


76 
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Farmington 


YES 


86 


2 


3 


9 


2,916 


(24) 


74,998 


(67) 


33.53 


Forest Hills 


YES 


95 


2 


1 




. ^040 


(190) ■ 


" 6^fiiVl> 


(119) 


' 31.83 


Godwin Heights 


YES 


85 


0 


5 


11 


^ 2,925 


(22) 


83,662 


(50) 


29.90. 


Livonia 


YES 


93 


3 


1 


4 


2,500 


(58) ; 


62,747 


(109) 


34^50 


Northville.^ \^ 


YES 


89 


7 


3 


1 


2,507 


I (54) 


«7,370 


(90) 


33.18 


Plymouth 


NO 


BO 


17 


3 


0 


2,118 


/ (131) 


47,842 


(190)'' 


35.26 


Redford Union 


NO 


49 ' 


41 


3^ 


8 


2,507 


(55) 


30,766 


(434) 


35.65 


WaUedLake 


YES 


77 


11 


6 


5 . 


2,377 


(97) 


52,904 


(148) 


32k23 


Warren Consolidated^ 


NO ,. * 


88 




2 


4 


2,380 


(81) 


55,622 


(1350 


33.95 


Waterford 


NO 


54 




8 


8 


2,260 


(107) 


39,728 


(287) 


29.77 


Waverly • 


^YES. 


93 


1 


2 


4 


2,690 


(36) 


84,303 


(46) 


30.50 
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lost Title IVC capabilities and, hence, really 
are not losers uhder the block ,g*ant 
arrangement; furthermore, from an equity 
standpoint, it makes better sense to spread t\ie 
/Title IVC dollars they received in past years 
across all districts,' partjicularly those which 
8id not have the capability to compete or were 
not successful in competing for .discretionary 
grants. An administrator frpm a* district 
which had received no Title IVC funds during 
the five-year period put it thus: 

II see] an advantagjB of Chapter 2 being 

its rion-competittve nature particularly 

• • for 5fihool <}istricts like our district which 

are' urtable to coijipete on 'an equitable or ^ 

a fair basis with other school districts 

able to hire grants meif and proposal 
writers.16 ^ 

A somewhat contrary view was expressed by ^ 
the deputy superintendent of one of the' thirty-/ 
.five districts which had been successful in 
competing for Title -IVC dollars. He felt that 
Chapter 5^ would become "old hat" fast, that: 

... contrary to what you got out of tight 
categoricals in the discretionary 
programs, you would not see innovative 
ideas coming out, you would not sefe 
" creativity . *. . [ I Tear that] creativity 
will be lost under the Chapter '2 
approach.l7 

Losers: The Public Schpols 

Michigan's public schools in general m^ay- ' 
also be said to be "losers," or to suffer "very 
substantial reductions," under Chapter 2. We 
are not here talking about the overall lower 
levels of federal funding that, in a general 
sense, make all public schools "losers,'^ but 
ra^er about a shift of substantial dollars (or, 
more properly, services thiat the dollars buy) 
from the public to the private sector. 
According to a program^ official in the 
Michigan Department of Educiation, the non- 
public sector, under the antecedent programs, 
received services during 1^81-82 Vhose dollar 
value was estimated at $350,000.20 Under the 
1982-83 Chapter 2 aUocationj . the non-public 
sector is eligible for services whose dollar 
value amounts to $1,479,328. this represents 
a four-fold increase in the dollar value of 



. . . .. ■ .,/ 

services available for use in the public sector. 
These data are displayed in Table 7. ^ 



TABLET 

DOLLAR VALUE OF SERVICES TO 
NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



1981-82 

• 


1982-83 


^350,000. 


$1,479,328 


(Estimated) : ■ 




.In summary, then. 


, the "losers" under Chapter 2 


are: 




(1) The twelve 


ESAA districts, particularly 



the five "large urban" school districts- 
Detroit, Flint, Lansing, prand Rapids and 
Pontiac— which, in addition to loss of 
ESAA funds, suffer "very substantial 
reductions" through the loss of Title IV-C 
funds. 

(2) The thirty-five districts— includijig 
Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Lansing and 
•Pontiac— which in the past years^ have 
competed very successfully for Title IV-C 
funds. Aside from the five !'large urban" 
districts, these tend to be suburban, "out- 
oMormula," and relatively high-spending 
districts 

(3) The public sector — by virtue of a shift of 
substantial dollars (or services), to the 
non-public secto^ 

The Twenty-Four Sample Districts 

As our exploration moves from "losers" tb 
"winners," it might be well to introduce the 
"twenty-four sample districts" used by the 
Michigan Department of Education staff as 
they worked with the State Advisory 
Commission in the development of a funding 
. formula. • The 24 districts were chosen to 
r.epresent the range and diversity of Michigan's 
530 K-12 districts. The districts included 
large urban, city, suburban, small town and 
rural districts; large and small districts; 
Northern, Central, Southern and Sbuthea:stern 



' districts; wealthy and less wealthy districts. 
The twenty-four districts, along with* their 
public schpol memberships^ their 1981 j82 

^ allocations'under antecedent programs, and- a 
breakdown of their 1982-83 Chapter 2 
allocations are displayed in Table 8. 

* An e:{camination of the' data in Table 8 
corroborates oup previous findings on "losers." 
/Nine of the twelve ESAA districts— and all 
five, of the ' "large\ urbarf* districts— are 
included in Table 8 and, in eactf case, they 



receive substantially less funding under 
Chapter 2 than they did under the antecedent 
programs; 



Detroit loses ' 
Flinf loses ^ 
Lansing loses. 
Grand Rapids loses 
Pbntiac loses 
Bfenton Harbor loses- 
F^ndale loses 
Ypsilanti loses • 
E corse loses 



$1,573,920(32%) 
793,946(68%) 
684,168(71%) 
539,689(65%) 
360,13St55%> 
338,668(68%) 
277,063(8^%) 
173,086(72%) 
105,914(7?%). 



. TABLES 

ECf A CHAPTBR % FORMULA DISTRIBUTIONS: SBLEfTKD DISTRICTS 



SELECTED 
DISTRICTS 



MEMBERSHIP 
MEMBERSHIP ; AMQDNT $ 



ECIA CHAPTER 2 1982-83 
ACHIEVEMENT 



AMOUNT 



DE3BO REGAT10N 
VeSA^O AM6CNT 



SPARSITY 
YBS/HO AMOUNT 



TOTAL 198i-8§ 
AIXCCXTION ALLOCATION 



DETROIT CITY 
ANN AHBOR 
TROY 

BUTTONS BAY 
EAST LANSING 
MONROE 
EAST CHINA 
EAST DETROIT 
GRASS LAKE 
REDFORD UNION 
MARQUETTE 



206»206 
^15»060 
11,424 
760 

4»452r 

7,835 

4,545 

7,453 
^ 849 

5,167/^ 

4,464 



BENTON HARBOR 8,098 



ECORSE 
TAYLOR 
FERNDALE 
ALPENA 

LANSING 

■ ypsilanti 
grand rapids 
'flint 

WAVERLY 

LUDINGTON 

SAGINAW 

pontiac 



2,540 

15,347 

4,889 
6,733 

24,320 

6,195 

26,114 

32,087 

3,536 

2,642 

16,674 

17,301 



789,039 

57,627 

43,713 

2,909 

17,035 

29,980 

17,392 

28,519 

3,249 

19,772 

17,082 

30,986. 

9,720 

38,775 

18,708 
25,764 

93,060 

23,705 

•99,924 

122,780 

13,530 

10,110 

63,802 

66,202 



29.32 
8.84 
4.96 

6.00 

' 15.42 

10.67 

13.09 

10.38 

9.83 

9.97 

37.44 

18.21 

19.03 

13.63 
7.87 

14.43 

18.29 

18.50 

19.24 

7.20 

7.90 

18.41 

22.03 



1,368,984 



1,183,559 



85,815 
3,107 
24,911 



44,222 
7,820 
35,643 
55,374 



22,025 
53,385 



N 
N 
N 

N^ 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 



Y 
Y 



Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 



N 
N 
N 



46,480 
14,579 

28,062 

139,590 
35,557 
149,887 



N 

N 
N 

N 
N 
N 
N 



99,303 



N 
N 
N 
N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N . 

N 

N 

N 



1,829 



1,880 



16,881 



3,341,582 

57,627 

43,713 

4,738. 

17,035 

29,980 

17,392 

28,519 

<^,129 

19,772 

17,082 

163,281 

27,4q6 

,63,686 

46,770 
42,645 

276,872 
67,082 

285,454 

362,323 
13,530 
10,110 
85,827 

218,890 



4,915,502 

696 

63,224 

963 • 

76,967 

16,123 

13,371 

17,019 

1,161 

12,357 

' 86,179 

511,9^9 

133,320 

^39,234 

323,833' 
20,256 

961,040 

240,168 

825,143 

1,156,269 

75,330 

3,561 

84,786 

579,025 
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The data also corroborate our findings on 
former "winners" under Title IVC, ' 
predominantly "suburban . school districts, 
becoming I'losers" under Chapter 2. The 
suburb^ja districts displayed in Tablets are: 
Troy, East Lansing/ Redford Union, Ecorse, 
' Fierndale and Wav,erly— and all are "losers." 
Let us now turn to Chapter 2 "winners." . 

Winners: The Smaller and Rural Districts 

By^and large, the "winners" in ^wichigan, 
i.e., those'' districts which received very 

. substantial increases in funding under Chapter 
2 were the smaller school' distri^ts-^which we 
classify as small town or ruraVdistricts; Thesfe 
are the districts which traditionally did not 
compete for discretionary grants, siich as Title 
lyC, and whose federal dollars .vUrider the 
programs antecedent to Chapter 2 largely had 
been limited to Title TVB funds. By returning 
to Table 8, we also can substantiate this, 
finding. Sutton's Bay (Northern Michigan) and} 
.Grass Lake (South Central Michigan^ 
experienced five-fold and four-fold increases 
as a result of Chapter^ 2.^ Sutton's Bay went 
from a 1981-82 allocation of $963 to a 1982-83 
allocation of $4,738. GrasS Lake's allocation 
increased from $1,161 to $5,129. It is well to 

. nqte that in both cages, the allbcation included 
additional dollars under the sparsity factor in 
the formula— approximately $1,800- for each 
district. However, four and five-fold ^ 
percentage increases f6r very small districts 
,do jiot mean huge increases in terms of 
absolute dollars. As the superintendent in one 
of these two districts put it: 



I have difficulty ^with the amounts of 
money involved, particularly for small 
school districts like' [ our district] where, 
at best, there would be a very small 
impact. Our'$ 5,000 allocation is a small 
^amount in terms of wljat we really would 
like to do. I am glad to sit here and take 
what' is ffiven to us, but really it is still 
peanuts.2i 

However, for the superintendent of the other 
small district, the $5,000 aUocation was^i^o^^ 
than ^peanuts" and would permit his distri0 to 
initiate a computer literacy progr^— a 
program that they would not have initiated 
otherwise ,or, at least, not as quickly.22 



' Ludingtin, a small town school district on 
the shores of Lqke Michigan, also is a winner- 
moving from $3,5^61 in 1981-82 to $10,X10 
under a 1982-83 Chapter 2 allocation. Note 
that liUdington Ndid not qualify foir the Ssparsity 
/factor. Monroe, East China and 'Sast Detroit, 
while considerably^ larger in pupil pppulation-*- 
4,500-7,500 range— still are essentially rural in 
character. All three are winners. 

jk . ■ * 

Taylor and Alpena are anomalies-^both 
are winners and both are somewhat unique. 
Both' are illustrative oi-of the severe fiscal 
problems currently facing Michigan's ischool 
districts— and the reality, in both cases, of 
schQois 'actually closing their doors as a result 
of millage failures. Chapter 2 helps out 
Taylor, essentially av suburban community, 
because of the high incidence of low-achieving 
pupils in the district— fully $24,911 of its total 
Chapter 2 allocation^of $63,696 comes froni 
the' low millage -failures. Alpena picks up 
$16,881 as a result of the sparsity factor. 
Alpena, located ini», the sparsely settled 
"thumb" area of Michigan, is the only county- 
wide school district in Michigan. 

Winners: The NonHPublic Schools 

In a ^previous section, we identified the 
public schools in general as "losers" and the 
non-public schools as "winners" because of the 
shift of substantial dollars under Chapter 2 
from the public to the non-public sector. As 
displayed in Table 7 on page 13, non-public 
schools in Michigan, during 1981-82 and under 
the antecedent programs, had available 
services estimated to cost a total of $450,000; 
Under Chapter 2, that figure has increased 
better than four-fold to $1,479,328. They are 
winners! - ' ^ 

A'^related group of "winners" may be those 
public school districts that include non-public 
schools within their boundaries, but whose 
non-public schools choose not to participate. 
The non-public , school, through its 
membership, generates Chapter 2 dollars at 
the same per pupil rate as the public? schpol 
district and, if the non-public school decides 
not to participate, the allocation reverts to 
the public school. The decision not to 
participate, in part^^ijiay be a function of how 
many dollars per pupil are available.* An 
administrator in one of the suburban school 



districts identified among the "twenty-four 
sample districts'* felt that that was the reason 
for the lack of participation by the non-public 
schools in- their district: ^ 

the allocation Was not that mifch, We 
ape' talking only. $4. 00 per pupil whereas in 
Benton HMbbri ^t . is upwards of $21,00 per 
pupil^ ' ' \ ' 

. As a caveat, vit "Should be noted that the non- 
publics to iv>iife^^ the , administrator was 
referring were Baptist schools and not 
affiliated wiJ^ Michigqp's, three large systemic 
groups-T-Roman catholic. Christian Reforiped 
and LutheranfMrssouri Synodi No cases were 
uncovered wfiere non-publics affilie^ted with^ 

* these thre^^i^stems chose not to participate. 

Anotjifer aspect 6^ the ^^^,n^ 
f'winnefrs?;*|uhd^r Chapl€^^^^^^^ again to 

.how^the hon-'pujb^ip alloqa^H^w^^ 
The ' per-pupil allpcatiojii^ fbr!. a non-public 
^^^^s^i^ot i? identical to the p^jr^piipil allocation 
if of the public school disti^iift ; in which the 
. fotmer is lj>cated. , "^t. X ScH^" in Ann Arbor 
/ '.gfenerates 0 $3.8* -s^ per : pufiil— only the 
^ niejIJlr^Kljl^' tftc^ the formula comes into 
^'^ffei^ .in Detr6it generates 

rtjv^^er- Jfei^piWnr addition * to ^ the 
me*itlt^%iEr'fa<H^^ ^h)B dissegregation and low- 
Jfemeht ^factors come into play, even 
tilib^iglt^ther^ t^e a desegregation 

t-Aiwi5^'-a low a^^^^ in the school. 

fc;<,.^i^ev in this 

* VcV!&e(®^ additidnal "winner." 

n^tlje "winners" under 



il school districts , 
^ If^ditionally did not 
V^^on^ira^ iw7j^aise]fetionary grants— and 
" ' />this1^ 451 of the 

total 6f 5^5.K-12 districts in Michigan are 
befejy 5,000 ;in enrollment; 329*are below 
2,^0 in enrollment; and 124 are below 
^^1,060 ia.enrollment. However, a caveat is 
rtii: order. Even though these districts 
received substantial ^ increases 

, percentage-wise, the increasesi\i absolute 
dollars were relatively / small; for 
example, while Sutton's Bay experienced a 
five-fold increase the actual dollar 
increase amounted only to $ 3,775. 



(2) 




The non-publiS schools — under Chapter 2, 
there is a four-fold increase in the dollar 
value of services available to the non-,' 
public schools when compared to the* 
dollar viEilue of services availble under the * 
antecedent programs. Additionally, those 
non-public schools located in public school 
Kstricfs qualifying ^or desegregation and 
loiw achievement factors under the 
formula receive an additional windfall. 
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Thus, Significant funding shifts have 
occurred in Michigan as a result of ECIA- 
Chapter 2. While this has not resulted in a^ 
radical distribution of funds, it has resulted in:* 
(1) significant shifts of Chapter 2 dollars away 
from the urban core areas, (2) significant 
shifts of dollars from the public schools to the 
non-public schools, and (3) some shifting of 
dollars away from "innovative and creative" 
districts— i.e., suburban districts. Under the 
antecedent programs, a heavy emphasis was 
placed on equity defined as equal treatment of 
equals, i.e., accommodating special needs. 
Under Chapter 2, equity defined as something 
for everyone receives the -heavier emphasis. 
However, Michigan, through its Chapter 2 
formula, attempted to retain a relatively 
heavy emphasis on special needs and to 
prevent a more massive shift of funds away 
from urban core areas. And, as W have seen, 
Michigan was somewhat successful in this 
effort. As one of the legislators who served 
on the Advisory Committee put it: 

What you were dealing with was an 
historical pattern where you had money 
I targeted in the past to particular groups, 
to particular target audiences and what 
you wanted to do was maintain that sort 
oT historical pattern, ... at best it was a 
question of how to stem the flow . . . 29 

Still, a series of important policy 
questions remain. Will Michigan , choose to 
continue to include, as high cost factors under 
the formula, desegregation and achievement in 
an ongoing attempt to stem hug^ losses tp 
urban school districts? Will Michigan choosie 
to move from achievement test scores a's a 
highly weighted factor in the formula to 
census data now that the 1980 results- are 
available? If so, what will be the effects on 
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the distribution of Chapter 2 funds in the 
future? Will the formula continue to result in 
a significant shift of dollars from the public, 
sector to the nort^public sector? " Will 
Michigan, through its set-aside of $450,000 of 
its "20;pQi:cei^t 'furids" for stiate discretionary 
grants,' be successful in mitigating the effects 
of the Chapter 2 shift of dollars away from 
"creative and innovative" districts? 



And perhaps most important of all, will 
Chapter 2 ^continue to be funded? Or funded 
at ^a level where it is likely to have a 
significant impact on education and the way 
federal aid to education is packaged? Or does 
it represent a first step toward removing 
federal financial support from many areas 
previ*ousl^ viewed as appropriate national 
goals? 
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